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If corresponding reactions of the same child appear on different
occasions we have an indication that these associations are not acci-
dental ones but are expressions of personality. We then might distin-
guish between children for whom experienced happenings play a
dominant role (realistic type) and those living in imagination (fan-
tasy type). The individual projections indicate that the young child
is already an individuality. The reactions of some of these children
show, however, that there is a great difference between the individu-
ality of the young child and that of the adult. No adult, when see-
ing the picture of a crying baby, would explain the crying: "Because
he's locked in jail and has to go to the bathroom," or, ". , , that the
witch is going to burn her up."
The child's world is not mapped; the whole world around him is
unknown; all seems to be possible because the child has not yet
begun to make his explorations- It is quite natural that the explora-
tion of the world begins with the exploration of the nearest sur-
roundings, and the nearest is, for the child, his own body. It seems
not to be necessary to follow psychoanalysis, which explains the
child's interest in his own bodily functions with the assumption of
early sexual trends. The infant's first exploration of his own body
seems to be the movement of his limbs; his first discovery is that
his thumb or toe fits into his mouth; now he discovers sensations,
movements, expressions. The individuality of each child crystallizes
with the differentiation of his reactions. When the child feels: I am
crying, I am eating, he discovers his ego. The child has an individu-
ality as he has an ego, but he is not able to see his ego as an indi-
viduality. The child identifies himself with animals, splits himself
into imaginary persons; he does not yet have an organized self.
THE CHILD'S BELIEF IN MAGIC AKD MYSTICAL PARTICIPATION
Since the child's knowledge of natural causes and effects is very
limited, he creates a concept of causality of his own.(466) The child,
who considers the world not so much an objective phenomenon as
material for his self-development, tends to take himself as a frame of
reference; he does not always accept causality as offered by the
world outside but frequently assumes that it is he himself who makes
the relationships, who makes the causality* From this viewpoint
there develops the belief in magic and in omniscience. Because of
his feeling of inferiority and insecurity, the child escapes into day-
dreams in which he is all-powerful. Every child daydreams to some
extent/cis> and since the distinction between daydream and reality is